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COLORADO 


THE EASTERN SLOPE. 


^P^QIS picture represents a small section only of the eastern slope 
of the Rocky Mountains near Denver, the City of the Plains. 
The sketch was taken on the Great American Plains, about 14 miles 
from Denver. 

This portion of the eastern slope, above all others which it has been 
the privilege of the artist to behold, is peculiar for the massiveness of its 
rocks that project up from the mountain sides at all angles, forming 
strong and pleasing contrasts of light and shade, that are at times truly 
sublime. The strength of outline of these mountains, and the strong 
contrasts of light and shade produced by the massiveness and form of 
the gigantic rocks, gives them additional beauty and intensity of color, 
that varies according to the condition of the atmosphere and the position 
of the sun and clouds. 

The two, or rather three peaks seen on the left, constitute one 
mountain, called Paddle Mountain, from its supposed resemblance (when 
seen from the Denver and Golden City road) to a saddle. Distance from 
the point of observation to Saddle Mountain six miles. On the right, 
fifty miles or more distant, the celebrated Long’s Peak pierces the clouds. 



























BEAR CANYON 


WS grand and awe inspiring heyond description, and in passing up 
beneath its massive and towering walls, one feels as if he was 
walking beneath the arched dome of some vast cathedral, or in the pres¬ 
ence of the Creator, and instinctively uncovers his head. The crevises 
of the rocks are decorated with pines, and the deep gorges are made 
still darker by their dense foliage—fitting haunts of bears and mountain 
. Lions, that skulk through the ravines. The view is from the rocky side 
of one of the foot hills that are here unusually large, rugged and numer¬ 
ous, immediately opposite the mouth of the canyon. A small stream 
rushes wildly down the canyon over a rough bottom, and an old deserted 
road winds up to the distant mountain-tops. This road is sometimes 
used to convey logs down to the saw-mill a short distance below. Bear 
Canyon is distant about three miles from Boulder, and twenty-one miles 
from Denver. 

In the fall of 1868, a young man was here torn to pieces and de¬ 
voured by mountain lions. This animal is a kind of cougar or puma, 
and is nearly the size of a full grown lioness. 

An immense rock is seen near the road on the left of the picture, — 
under this the artist pitched his tent while in the locality. 


























THE SIERRA MADRE. 
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CLEAR CREEK CANYON. 


^H^HIS picture is a view in Clear Creek Canyon, at a point five miles 
|glj|S above Golden City, looking down, and is one of the many 
truly magnificent sights that have rendered Clear Creek Canyon so 
justly celebrated for its sublimity of scenery. 

However grand and imposing in appearance as a whole, it is very 
seldom that views in canyons, when transferred to paper, convey a pleas¬ 
ing effect; this is owing to the difficulty of presenting a picturesque and 
at the same time truthful arrangement of light and shade ; but in this 
view, it will be seen, there is a happy combination of light, shade and 
form, giving to the view a most beautiful effect. This effect is seen 
about ten o’clock in the morning. 
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CHICAGO LAKES. 


%%ERE is represented one of the grandest and most beautiful locali- 
ties in Colorado. Two small but lovely lakes, almost surround¬ 
ed by high rocky walls, nestle among the peaks, near the summit of the 
Great Snowy Range. Their waters are fed and kept icy cold by the 
drippings from immense banks of snow and ice that are scattered over 
the surrounding mountains, and hidden in deep gorges. They are on 
the verge of timber line, and the upper lake is elevated above the lower 
one, so that from the point of observation it was out of sight. The sunny 
exposures near them are in midsummer covered with rich grass, beauti¬ 
ful mosses, and lovely flowers. The lakes have been named in honor of 
the City of Chicago. 

The water of these two Lakes is so clear that the trout, quite nu¬ 
merous in the lower one, can be seen gliding about with almost as much 
distinctness as birds can be seen flying through the air. 

It is impossible for the human eye to appreciate the immensity and 
altitude of the Great Rocky Range ; it is only by climbing their rugged 
slopes that we can arrive at a true estimate of their vastness. In visit¬ 
ing Chicago Lakes the traveler follows up first Clear Creek and then 
Chicago Creek for sidy miles from the base of the mountains, and for 
the entire distance the water of these two creeks is white with foam in 
tumbling over rocks and mountain gorges on its way to the great plains 
—he is then only at the foot of the mighty range itself. 

















THE OLD MOUNTAINEER, 


jrfS on South Clear Creek, immediately opposite the mouth of Fall 
River, two and a half miles above Idaho, and stands 234 feet 
in perpendicular height above the level of Clear Creek. The profile is 
eighteen feet in length from the chin to the crown of the head. Open¬ 
ings between the rocks form the eye and mouth, and a cluster of 
mountain bushes on the top of the head represents the hair. This pro¬ 
file is a more complete representation of the “ human face divine ” than 
the celebrated “Old Man of the Mountains ” of the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire, although it is not in so conspicuous a position. It 
varies in shape and expression according to the point from which it is 
seen, but the best view can be had close to the water, on the northern 
shore of Clear Creek, a few rods above Fall River Bridge. 

This natural curiosity was discovered by the artist in 1865. The 
elements cannot fail to have some effect on rocks, however hard, that 
are so exposed, and the features are liable at any time to be changed in 
their resemblance to the human face, or entirely destroyed. 






THE OLD MOUNTAINEER 




















GRAY’S PEAK. 


<«Jj«’HIS i« supposed to be the second highest mountain in Montana, 
its approximate altitude being 14,700 feet above tide water. 
It branches off towards the summit into two peaks ; the highest of the 
two is seen back and to the right of the one prominently shown. The 
view is from near the summit of Snake River Pass, and represents the 
mountain as seen in the month of July, 1867. The cold was hightened 
to such intensity by the wind that it was impossible to remain while 
sketching more than a minute or two at a time, without running over 
to the sunny side of the pass to get warmed in the sun's rays. Rich silver 
mines cover the sides of this and the adjoining peaks. 

Two thousand feet below the spot shown in the foreground of the 
picture—far down in the deep gorge on the left — the artist crossed a 
small foaming torrent with ponies over a bridge of pure snow : this 
was in the month of July. An unusual quantity of snow had fallen 
during the winter and spring preceding. 

A most magnificent view is had from the summit of the Snake 
River Pass: to the north and northwest, as far as the eye can reach, 
is a perfect ocean of rugged, snow-clad peaks, full of deep gorges and 
rock-bound lakes; awful in their grandeur, with everywhere the most 
complete stillness and solitude. Towards the east the character of the 
view is entirely different: equally grand, but less sublime — vaster, but 
less imposing. The prevailing colors are warmer, more beautiful, cheer¬ 
ful and soothing. Far in the back ground the plains look like a vast 
ocean of silvery blue ; while the mountains that roll down from the 
great Rocky Range are, first gray, then purple, then Mue, with all de¬ 
grees of light and shade, and strength of color, with varying form and 
outline. 

Gray's Peak lies near the center of Colorado, in the very heart of 
the rich silver mines, fifteen miles from Georgetown. 


















BUFFALO MOUNTAIN. 





















TURKEY CREEK CANYON. 
























THE SOUTH PLATTE 
THE MOUNTAINS. 
















































NATURAL MONUMENTS. 

curious and beautiful in nature are here combined in a most 
pleasing manner. These monuments are near Monument 
Creek, which runs along parallel with the eastern slope of the moun¬ 
tains, about eight miles from them. They are to be seen on the slopes 
of the ridges which run down from the mountains; and they spread 
over an area of country several miles in extent. The Monuments rep¬ 
resented are distant eight miles from Colorado City, five miles from 
the mountains, and sixty-eight miles south of Denver. 

These Monuments are formed by the elements, and consist of a 
conglomerate of gravel, coarse sand, clay, and a little lime. The surface 
of the earth was at one time even with the top of the monuments, and 
in places was hardened by being exposed to the sun. The hard spots 
served as a protection to the material.beneath, while the action of the 
rain gradually wore the rest away. Softer streaks of this conglomerate 
running in a horizontal direction, caused them to assume a variety of 
curious shapes. Some look like sibley tents; and those that show 
themselves between the trees suggest a vast encampment of soldiers in 
the groves of pine others look like ladies with broad hats. Then there 
are representations of vases, urns, bells, bottles and pyramids; some of 
the latter inverted. The singular process by which nature forms them 
is still going on, and can be studied by those so disposed. 
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IDAHO 


A MIRAGE ON THE PLAINS. 

YT% ? HE traveler on the journey from Ogden to Montana Territory, if 
ijhe will watch the western horizon, while crossing the Great 
Lava Plains of Snake River, is almost sure to witness one or more of 
these optical delusions of nature. They are of great variety, and occur 
principally in the morning, soon after or about sunrise, and late in the 
afternoon. 

The most common mirage seen on these plains is the changing of 
form of some objects in sight along and near the horizon, and the elon¬ 
gation or looming up of others. The mirage represented in the plate is 
the Three Buttes, changed in form—two of them representing huge 
buildings with perfectly straight walls, towers and regularly sloping 
roofs ; one of them having a singular shaped cap on the comb of the roof. 

The cause which produces this phenomenon is a considerable differ¬ 
ence of temperature in the strata of air, giving them very unequal dens¬ 
ities ; thus raising up objects or parts of objects, either perpendicularly 
or at various angles, according to the density of the stratum. 

Sometimes immense fields of sage brush are made to loom up so as 
to assume in the eyes of the beholder the dignity and appearance of 
forests of cedar; and at other times, beautiful lakes are produced, filled 
with islands and surrounded by mountains that are taller than those 

The Snake River Lava Plains are of great extent, and for the most 
part sandy, dry, and covered with sage brush. In places the vast bed 
of lava comes to the surface, extending over many miles, and is often 
filled with caverns, that are the haunts of wolves and other wild animals. 

The Three Buttes are small mountains with very steep slopes lying 
to the west of the Montana road. 
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THREE TETONS. 
























Exit of the Yellowstone from the Mountains. 
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CITADEL ROCK, 
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ECHO CANYON, 


Territory, lias been so called from the fact that in some 
s"parts of it most perfect echos are produced. Echo Creek, 
that runs down the canyon, is a tributary of Weber River. 

Next to Weber Canyon the scenery is perhaps finer than anywhere 
else between the Salt Lake Valley and Chyenne. The view represented 
is about three miles from the mouth of the canyon, looking down, and 
forty-five miles from Ogden. The Union Pacific Railroad passes 
through the valley, and part of a train of cars is represented in sight on 
the left, going west. 

This canyon is twenty-five miles long, and the most singular 
feature about it is, that the perpendicular walls are confined entirely to 
the north side. 

The mountains in this region are comparatively small, and are part 
of the vast ocean of spurs and foothills of the main range on the one 
side, and the Wasatch Range on the other. Their surface is rugged, 
dry, and comparatively barren ; the only profuse growth being sage 
brush. Grass is scarce and short, and the few trees that struggle for a 
precarious existence are mostly hidden from sight in the bottom of 
canyons. 
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WEBER CANYON 


Looking Down. 
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WEBER CANYON, 
Looking Up. 


sfS^HIS view of Weber Canyon is had from near the railroad bridge 
shown in the preceding picture, just below the Devil’s Gate. 
The old overland stage road winds along the canyon near the river. 

The high rocky walls of this canyon are too massive in form — too 
great in altitude — too vast in extent and proportion to be adequately 
represented with the pencil, and too overpowering in their grandeur to be 
justly described with the pen. Weber River Canyon ranks first among 
the many fine views to be met with along the line of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 






























































